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A WIFE'S STORY. 
CHAPTER X.—THE LETTER. 
“Tr is very provoking that my correspondents 
will make such blunders,” I said impatiently, one 


morning, when Henry put into my hand—with an 
No. 361, 1858. 











THE LETTER AND THE APOLOGY, 


apology from his mother—a letter directed to 
* Mrs. Temple, Temple Court,” which, when she 
had opened, she found was intended for me. 
“I trust it is of no consequence, Ellen,” said 
my husband. “ At any rate, you know my mother 
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would not intentionally open a letter not addressed |_| My husband seemed troubled by my petulance. 
to herself.” | We had been married three years, and this matter 
“Qh no; it is not of much consequence, Harry, | of addresses and wrong addresses had been a fre- 
of course ; but it is very annoying not to know | quently recurring source of vexation—to me, at 
for whom our letters are intended when we have | least. 
got them; and it is very stupid of people not to; Henry waited patiently till I -had done com- 
know how to direct a letter. There is Aunt Sey- plaining for that time; and then he said, gravely 
mour, for instance, who will always direct to Mrs. | and sadly, “ Perhaps, Ellen, it will be a comfort 
Temple, when she knows I am not Mrs. Temple | for you to know that, after a short time, such mis- 











here; and I have asked her, again and again, to | 
write. Mrs. Henry Temple.” | 

“ Well, Ellen, now the letter has found its right | 
owner, you may as well have the benefit of it,” 
said my husband, good-humouredly ; for I had 
thrown it rather angrily aside. 

* T don’t know that I wish to read it now,” I 
said, half playfully, and half in earnest. “ If I 
do not have the first sight of my letters, I don’t 
care to have them at all.” 

Henry smiled, and this vexed me. “ I do not | 
know what there is to laugh at,” I said reproach- 
fully. } 

“ Did I langh, Ellen ?* asked my husband, with 
asigh. “Iam sorry if I did.” 

“ Tt is very disagreeable to see any one smiling 
at us when we are vexed,” I said; “ especially | 
any one whom we love ;” and my eyes filled with | 
tears. 

“ Dear Ellen, don’t be troubled. I really did | 
not knew that I was smiling at you. But, just at 
the moment, you put me in mind of yeur cousin 
Clara and her moss-roses.”’ 

This was a standing joke with us. Not long 
before, Clara and her husband had paid us a visit ; 
and on the morning of their departure I had 
gathered a bunch of moss-reses for my aunt 
Seymour. Clara was packing them in a tin ease, 
when, unfortunately, her husband took them up 
and smelt them, a proceeding which excited Clara’s 
anger, who vehemently protested that Mr. Colvm 
had inhaled all their perfume and made them | 
worthless. 

“ Nonsense,” said he; “ they smell as sweetly | 
as ever.” | 

“ How ean you say so?”’ said she; “ when you | 
know you always smell so hard, and of course all | 
the seent you take from a flower leaves se much | 
the less for anybody else.” 

The discussion rose to a quarrel, which ended in 
the poor moss-roses being left behind as valueless. 

The allusion did not please me. “ It is not very 
kind of you, Henry, nor very polite, I think, te 
make sueh a comparison,” I said. | 

“Then I am sorry I made it,” he replied; “ so 
do not be angry with me, Ellen.” 

“TI cannot see what I have done to put 
mind of Clara and the roses, at all,’* I said. 

“Why, my dear Ellen, you said that if you did | 
not get the first sight of your letters, you did not | 
eare to have them at all.” | 

“ Well, Henry, and if I did say so, I cannot see | 
what that has to do with Clara.” 

“IT dare say nothing, Ellen; it was only an | 
erratic wandering of my own thoughts. We will | 
not say anything more about it, my love. But | 
you will read your letter, will you not ?” 

No, not then; there would be plenty of time to | 
do that. And then I returned to the old griev- 
ance, the misdirected letters. | 








— 


takes will not be so likely to occur again.” 

“ Henry! what do you mean?” I asked. 
manner almost alarmed me. 

“My mother intends leaving Temple Court. 
Have a little more patience, Ellen, and you will 
be relieved of the annoyances of which you have 
sometimes complained.” 

“ Harry! are you serious ?” T exclaimed. 

Yes; he was serious. It scarcely needed that 
he should tell me this, for his looks declared it. 
He was agitated and distressed. 

“T did not intend to speak of it to-day, how- 
ever,” he continued; “but our conversation has 
led to it, and you may as well know it now as a 
few days later.” 

“‘ What can be the meaning of this, Henry ?” i 
asked. “Your mother going to leave Temple 
Court! and I to know nothing about it till Is 


His 


| this using me kindly, Henry ?” and I felt angry, 


if I did not look and speak angrily. 

“Not unkindly, I hope, Ellen,” said he; “at 
any rate, if is not meant unkindly.” 

“ But it is unkind to treat me as if I were of no 
importance. I do not understand you now, how- 
ever,” IT added. “ You speak of Mrs. Temple leav- 
ing —— Court: do you mean——?” and I 


“T mean that my mother has thought it better 
to leave her old home, and make a new one at 
Temple Cottage, her own house, Ellen; and, as 
soon as f mts will be made for 
carrying her intentions into effect.” 

“This is a very sudden determination,” I said. 

“No, not very sudden, Ellen. My mother has 
thought of it for a good while, and we both of us 
think that it will be best that it should be so.” 


“And I am to be treated like a child in the | 


matter,” I exclaimed i 





passionately. 
“Tf we had not thought it would be agreeable 


to you, Ellen, we should not have thought of my 


mother’s removal,” said my husband, calmly. | 


“ And if it falls in with your wishes, as I believe | 
it does, your being made aware of her intention a | 
day or two earlier or later is surdly of no conse- | 


quenee.” 
“It is of consequence that I should be treated | 
with some consideration, Henry,” Isaid. “And | 


as to its being agreeable to me, and falling in with | 
my wishes, no one has any right to say this. I | 


”? 


am sure I have never uttered a word 
stopped there—my conscience gave me a twinge. 


I | 


“Ellen,” said my husband, “it is not necessary | 
that words should be in every case spoken to be- | 


tray what is in the mind. I hoped, when we were 
married, that the arrangements’ made for my 


mother’s remaining at Temple Court would not | 


interfere with your comfort and happiness. 


society, and even her counsel, might be not only | 
an advantage, but a source of pleasure to you. 








Ra- | 
ther, let me say, I believed that her presence and | 
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For some time I was reluctant to think otherwise ; 
but the conviction has been forced upon me that 
my plan was a foolish one. Of late especially, it 
has been plain that my mother’s residence with 
us is a frequent source of irritation to you. [| 
could have wished it had been otherwise, but % 

I hastily interrupted Henry. “ You ought not | 
to say this of me,” I said. “ It is enough to have | 
one’s words and actions harshly judged; but you | 
have no right to say what I have thought and 
felt. You may be very much mistaken.” 

“Tell me at once, and without reserve, that I 
have been mistaken,” said Henry, “and I shall 
have a heavy weight removed from my mind,” | 
_ No, indeed, I should not. If Henry chose to | 
interpret and judge of me in that way, he must. 
It was for him to explain, I said, how he had found 
out what he supposed had been so long on my 
mind, 

My husband did explain. He reminded me of | 
many circumstances which had made it manifest | 
that his mother had become an object of jealousy | 
to me, and in which my self-will (he did not use | 
the word “self-will,’”’ however) had produced at 
least temporary discomfort. 

“And without giving any more instances of 
this kind,” said my husband, “you must be. con- | 
scious that your general manner towards my mo- 
ther has been distant and cold, and consequently | 
must have been very distressing to her.” 

“TY am sorry my manner has been so unfortu- | 
nate,” I replied, angrily; ‘and it is very cruel | 
and unworthy of you, Henry, to have watched me | 
in this sort of way, and put such a construction | 
on every trifle that has happened. It would be | 
enough to have one’s words misinterpreted.” 

“Have I misinterpreted either words or man- | 
ner ?”’ asked Henry, 

“I shall not say whether you have or not,” T | 
answered. “If you think it worth while to take 
notice of every trifle, and treasure up every look | 
and action of mine in this way, to bring such | 
charges against me, you must.” 

Henry did not immediately reply: at length he | 
said, in a low and troubled voice: “I have not | 
treasured up every look and action, dear Ellen, | 
You asked me to explain how I could guess what | 
your thoughts and feelings about my mother haye | 
been, and I have told you.” 

“Yes; by showing how much notice you have | 
taken of trifles,” I repeated. 

My husband went to a bookcase and reached | 
down a volume, “You remember what Hannah | 
More says, Ellen?” and he repeated the lines :— | 


* Since trifles make the sum of human things, 


And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please ; 
Oh! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain ; 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain.’ ” 


“You need not go on, Henry,” I said, before he 
had finished his quotation. “It is too, too bad to 
be accused in this way: but you may say what 
you like, though you do call me an ungentle spirit 
—though it is not very polite, I think, and I know 
it is not very kind.” 

Henry explained that he did not apply every 





word of the quotation to me, but that he had re- 
ferred to it for the sake of the general sentiment ; 
but this did not appease me. 

“And you and your mother hare been all this 
time caballing against me,” I cried impatiently. 

“Indeed, Ellen, you are mistaken. My mother 
has never uttered a word of complaint; and you 
ought to know me too well to believe that I could, 
under any circumstances, be guilty of caballing 
against you, dear Ellen. But without having 


| done this, the conviction has been growing in both 


our minds that it would on all accounts be better 
for her to retire to her own home. Our conversa- 


| tion has confirmed this conviction; and i, 


I would not stay to hear more, but hastily left 


the room, and in another minute had fastened 


myself in my uwn chamber. While the conversa- 


_ tion was going on, I had tried to suppress the 
| impatience I felt; but now it burst out in hyste- 


vical sobs. I endeavoured to persuade myself that 
I had been neglected, slighted, and treated with 
contempt, and that Henry no longer loved me. 

“ And all this,” I thought, “has happened from 
my venturing to be dissatisfied with having a letter 


| misdirected ;” and again and again I sobbed out 


the words—* unjust! cruel!” 

But other thoughts succeeded. Henry had 
said nothing that was not true. The presence of 
his mother had been a continual restraint, until at 


| length it had become an insupportable grievance. 


Henry had mentioned only a few instances in 
which my impatience had broken out in petulant 
contradiction or sullen acquiescence; my own 
conscious memory could have supplied innumer- 
able circumstances in which I had suffered jea- 
lousy and self-importance to embitter our inter- 
course, which might otherwise have been fraught 


| With domestic enjoyment and social pleasure. 


And I could but be aware also that, in other 
particulars, my naughtiness of heart had produced 
a painful effect on my husband. In the three 
years which had passed away since our marriage, 
how frequently had we differed, until our differ- 
ences had risen to disagreements, hasty words, and 
ruffed tempers, when by yieldivg I might have 
conquered. 

My readers will perhaps remember the hints my 
aunt Seymour had given me for managing a hus- 
hand. I had never put these into practice, for I 
revolted from the idea of deception. Mine had 
been a different plan; but had it answered better 
than hers ? 

I looked back on those three years of married 
life, and almost wondered whether Henry and I 


| could be the same beings that we were years and 


years before, when we wandered together through 
the woods and meadows of Fair Holt. Yes, we 
were the same; but new circumstances had arisen 
to call out the Jatent dispositions of our minds. 
Heury, it may be, had too little consideration for 
what he considered the weaknesses of my sex, and 
was too apt to presume on the superior privileges 
of his own; and I, alas! how pertinaciously had I 
often striven for victory, aud contradicted him for 
contradiction’s sake ! 

And yet we loved one another. I was sure of 
it. Then my mind reverted to our dispute of that 
morning. “ How foolish,” I said to myself, “to 
have made so many words about an opened letter ! 
BD B2 
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And how foolish, after all, to have been so jealous | parations which, from that day, began to be made- 
of Henry’s mother! Ido not believe, if it had | for carrying Mrs. Temple’s wishes into effect. 
not been for Aunt Seymour——” 
bie Aunt Seymour and my cousin Clara had, 
both of them, been to see me since my marriage, 3 . 
and I had once revisited London ; and this renewed THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
intercourse had kept alive and active the discon- | REGENTS PARK—VICTORIA PARK—BATTERSEA 
tent which my aunt had first instilled against Mrs. PARK. 
Temple, and the unworthy suspicion that, so long , WE are old enough to remember the laying ont of 
as she lived with us, I should never, as they said, ; Regent’s Park, which was begun in the year 1812! 
be mistress in my own house. and, continuing for several subsequent years, pre- 
“Tf it had not been for my aunt Seymour, we | sented a most extraordinary scene of digging, ex- 
should have gone on very comfortably,” I thought ; | cavating, burning, and building, and seemed more 
“and she ought to have known better than to in- | like a work of general destruction than anything 
terfere in that way about our domestic arrange- | else. But the elements of confusion took shapy 
ments. And, after all,” I thought on, “ what | by degrees, and then the grand design of Nash 
reason have I to complain of Henry’s mother ? | claimed and received the admiration of the public. 
She is very kind and considerate: she does not in- | Regent's Park is over four hundred acres in extent, 
terfere with my management: and if she does | and is nearly circular in form. It is crossed from 
sometimes annoy me with her fondness for Henry, | north to south by a noble road bordered with trees, 
is it not natural that she should love him? At’! known as the Broad Walk, and is traversed in 
all events, she must not go from Temple Court in | every direction to all points of the compass by wide 
this way ; and I will tell Harry so.” gravel paths, furnished with seats at short inter- 
And with these softened feelings I descended | vals. It is more like the park of an English 
to the room in which, an hour before, I had left | nobleman than the breathing-ground of a great 
my husband. He was not there. He was not in | city, being well wooded and adorned with trees, 
the house: he had ridden out half an hour before, | many of them of ancient growth, and standing in 
I was told, when I inquired for him, and had left | ranks, avenues, or clusters picturesquely grouped. 
word that he should not bein till dinner time. It Again, the land is not a dead level, but in many 
wanted several hours to dinner time. places swells into gentle eminences, or waves in 
The unfortunate letter lay on the table, yet graceful slopes, adding variety to the view, which 
unread. I took it up and read it. It was from | is bounded on the north by Primrose Hill, and on 
my cousin Clara. all other points by ranks or individual specimens 
Poor Clara had not had much reason to con- | of the finest modern erections of the aristocracy. 
gratulate herself on the “ excellent connection” she | Most of these are situated in or near the outer 
iad formed, in her marriage with Mr. Colvin. | circle, a carriage drive which, for nearly two miles 
She had attempted her mother’s plan of “ manag- | in extent, encloses the whole area of the park; 
ing a husband,” but with no success. Mr. Col- | while some are in the park itself, their beautiful 
vin was morose and obstinate, and would not be | private gardens forming part of the enclosed land. 
charmed, though Clara, in her fashion, charmed | Among the most remarkable of these noble edifices 
“never so wisely.” He had found out the trick, | are The Holme, nearly central in the park land, 
he said, and, like a despatch in cipher, the key of | built by Burton, the architect; St. John’s Lodge, 
which is in the enemy’s hands, it was no longer | the residence of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid; St. 
available. Then had arisen a strong struggle for | Dunstan’s Villa, where are yet to be seen the two 
supremacy, in which the weaker had been com- | wooden giants which used to strike the hours at 
pelled to give way ; and Clara’s letter was a sharp | St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street, and which 
and sorrowful. invective against husbands in | belongs to the Marquis of Hertford; and Holford 
general, and her own in particular. House, a mansion of huge extent and rare magni- || 
The letter was read at an unhappy moment. | ficence, which, since the decease of its wealthy pro- |; 
It touched my recent sore, and with my sympathy | prictor, has been transformed into a dissenting |! 
for Clara was mixed up a remembrance of my own | college. Close to the park, also, on the south-east 
fancied “ wrongs.” side, is the Diorama building, now converted into 
“They are all alike,” I thought. “‘ Lords of | a Baptist Chapel; and not far from that is the 
the creation,’ they call themselves; and the poor | Colosseum, a sort of magazine of artistic and mecha- 
wives must submit to all their caprices. It is | nical wonders, well known not only to Londoners, 
nothing short of tyranny. ‘To think of Henry, | but to sight-seeing strangers from far and near 
now, going off in the way he has done, without | who visit the metropolis. But, independent of in- 
condescending to give me any notice of his in- | dividual buildings, the whole immediate neigh- 
tentions, though he knew—he must have known | bourhood of the park is one of the grandest archi- |; 
—how miserable I was when he left.” tectural display, the lofty rows of houses which 
In a moment my good resolutions had vanished, | overlook the area on all sides presenting the finest 
and I put on the aspect and bearing of an injured | examples of the Corinthian, Doric, and Ionic archi- 
woman. tecture, embellished with carvings and sculptures || 
My feelings were not mollified when, on Harry's | of the rarest design and costliest finish. | 
return, he told me that he had ridden over to The park, within its wide azea, may boast of 
Temple Cottage, to make some preliminary ar- | powerful attractions for every class of dwellers in 
vangements for his mother’s removal thither. I! the metropolis. The inner circle, which alone 
listened to his explanations in dignified silence ; | comprises eighteen acres of land, and which was |; 





























and in dignified silence I witnessed the pre- | intended by Nash as the site of a palace for George | 
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1v, is now the Royal Botanical Gardens. In it is 
a conservatory of glass and iron enclosing fifteen 
thousand square feet, and which will accommodate 
two thousand visitors ata time. There are also a | 
rock garden, a winter garden, and a landscape | 
garden, with a noble Jake and artificial mounds | 
and embankments. Three horticultural exhibitions | 
are held in this garden during each summer—in | 
May, June, and July—when prize medals are dis- | 
tributed. The company is select, but not rigidly 
exclusive, and tickets of admission are obtainable 
from members, and at the society’s offices. 

Close to the Botanical Gardens is the shooting- | 
ground of the “Toxophilite Society” (which is 
fashionable English for Archers’ Club). They have 
arustic lodge for their convenience, and five or 
six acres of ground on which to practise the old - 
yeoman craft of shooting with the English bow. | 
They shoot for prizes at the butt at stated periods, 
but do not hold their meetings exclusively in the | 
park. On a late occasion they shot at Holland | 
Park, Kensington, when plate to the value of £300 
was carried off by the victors. 

The ornamental water of the park, which is very 
extensive, consisting of a large lake with three 
widely diverging bays or inlets, is a favourite re- 
sort of skaters in the winter season. There are to 
be seen the tents of the Skaters’ Club pitched on 
the sward, and well provided with refreshments 
for the members; and there too, notwithstanding 
the throng of fashionables, will be found, whenever 
the ice will bear, tens of thousands of the working, 
and even of the vagabond classes, pursuing their 
favourite sport in a spirit contrasting strongly 
with all known rules of etiquette. The banks of 
this lake and its three armlets, during summer, 
form a most picturesque and agreeable promenade, 
and in fine weather they are always crowded with 
idlers and .juveniles, to whom this park, from its 
central situation, is conveniently accessible. 

But the chief attraction of Regent’s Park are 
the Zoological Gardens, situated, at the northern 
terminus of the Broad Walk. Here, as all the 
world knows, is collected the most comprehensive 
assemblage of animated nature in the whole king- 
dom—perhaps in the whole world. Here the dif- 
ferent animals and tribes of animals, instead of being 
«onfined in wooden cages and bandied about the 
kingdom in travelling menageries, are surrounded 
by the very circumstances which attend them in 
their wild state, as far as that is possible, and thus 
they live, and thrive, and multiply almost as freely 
and certainly as in their native homes. The deni- 
zens of this unrivalled spot must be numbered by 
thousands; and they embrace not only all that 
roam the forest and the desert, and soar the air, 
but a vast number in addition that dwell in the 
eaverns of the deep, and who are here walled in 
with transparent crystal, exhibited with all their 
grotesque and curious habits and modes ef exist- 
ence to the gaze of the inquirer. This bounteous 
banquet of knowledge is spread for the public the 
whole year through, and on Monday, the working- 
man’s day, is open at the trifling charge of six- 
pence to all comers. If the reader would see how 
such a treat is estimated, we recommend him to 
choose a fine Monday afternoon in summer, and 
make one of the eager and orderly multitude who 


, is the case all over the park. 





then throng the ground. 


— 


VICTORIA PARK. 

Victoria Park is one of the newest of the parks 
of London, and has been but a few years open to 
the public. It is situated eastwards of Spitalfields 
and of Bethnal Green, lying between those dis- 
tricts and that part of the North London Railway 
which connects Hackney with Bow. In area, this 
park cannot be much under three hundred acres, 
but as it consists of a long parallelogram of land, 
diversified with pleasant slopes and plantations, it 
appears to be still more extensive. It is crossed 


| by roads in various directions, and is well traversed 


by turf-bordered paths and agreeable walks. En- 
tering it from the railway-station, the visitor is 
not at first favourably impressed with the aspect 
of the ground, which looks rugged and broken, and 
rather unreclaimed. But the face of things im- 
proves materially as we advance westward; the 
grass grows evenly, the walks are smoother, ranks 
or groups of goodly trees adorn the landscape, and 
groves of evergreens, traversed by trimmed foot- 
ways, invite the step. These groves, however, do 
not prosper so well as could be wished, and that 
Of the shrubs and 
evergreens, which have been put into the ground 
with most liberal hand, in a number of spots en- 
closed for the purpose, a very large proportion 
show by their dead brown leaves that they have 
lost their vitality. This may be owing to the 
nature of the soil, which may have to be experi- 
mented on for some years yet, ere fit plants are 
found for this locality. On advancing farther, a 
number of upright beams and cross-bars, in strue- 
tures of various shapes and dimensions, warn us 
of the presence of a gymnasium ; and here we find 
assembled a company of young fellows, vying with 
each other in the performance of feats of agility 
and strength. ‘The apparatus is much the same 
as that found in so many of our public and pri- 
vate schools. 

From this spot to the ornamental water the 
distance is but short, and it is around this piece of 
water that the chief attractions of the park are 
concentred. The water is partly an indented ca- 
nal, pellucid and clear, which meanders round an 
island some couple of acres in extent, upon which 
stands a Chinese pagoda, forming a prominent and 
picturesque object in the landscape, and partly a 
wide lake, containing two smaller islands. The 
largest island is the home of a colony of aquatic 
birds, and is planted closely with shrubs and ever- 
greens and weeping willows, whose pendent 
branches sweep the surface of the water. The 
whole of the shores of the lake are laid out in the 
best taste and style of landscape gardening, afford- 
ing an astonishing variety of view, considering 
the comparative smallness of space. ‘here is, 
further, a profusion of seats, free to all sitters, for 
the accommodation of the weary worker. 

At some considerable distance from the orna- 
mental water, and in a retired spot, screened from 
view by trees and shrubs, is the bathing and 
swimming water, where the male population of 
the district may learn the natatory art with plea- 
sure, and refresh themselves after their toil. The 
bathing is, of course, permitted only during the 
hours set apart for that purpose; but through- 
out the whole summer season the water is alive dur- 
ing the bathing hours, and already thousands of 
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workers, we are told, have learned to swim and to 
value the feeling of personal purity, who, but for 
this boon, had remained strangers both to the 
swimmer’s art and the bather’s comfort, 

As an adjunct to the bathing-place and the 
gymnasium, something in the shape of a refresh- 
ment house is necessary, and accordingly we find 
several of these scattered through the park, where 
simple refreshments are sold at prices extremely 
moderate. Fruit, cakes, milk, whey, coffee, tea, 
ginger-beer, and lemonade—such are the tempe- 
rate viands and liquors dispensed. There is no 
temptation in the shape of alcoholic drinks ; so that 
the labourer who enjoys his holiday is not invited 
to abuse it. 

This park is pre-eminently a people’s park, and 
you gee that it is so at every step you take; not 
that any natural beauties are wanting, or artificial 
helps to render that beauty enjoyable, but there is 


a homeliness in all the arrangements, smacking of | 


use rather than of useless ornaments; and then it 
is not overlooked, as most other parks in London 
are, by the lofty mansions of the rich and noble. 





The best evidence that it is a people's park, how- | 
ever, is found in the company who frequent it. | 
Like Hyde Park, it has its carriage-drives, but, | 


behold! instead of a duke, yonder drives a coster- 
monger. He is making holiday to-day, and has 


ousted his eabbages and carrots to make room for | 
his little ones, with the wife to manage them ; and | 
if the whole party is not as happy as any to be | 


found in Rotten Row, there is no truth in laugh- 
ing faces and prattling tongues. 
keeps a nag will now and then turn his trap into 


The trader who | 


it is one that testifies londly te the possession of a 
frank and generous disposition. 

Of all the “Jungs of London,” Victoria Park js 
likely to prove the most practically useful. We 
feel that, on the whole, Victoria Park was a 
grand boon to the people, and is worthy of the 
honoured name it bears. It is the one great fea. 
ture in the vast seething mass of eastern London 
which is agreeable and comforting to look upon, 
and which redeems its adjacent districts from utter 
hopelessness. 


BATTERSEA PARK, 


Battersea Park lies on that portion of the south 
side of the River Thames which is opposite to the 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and the gardens and 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital. It is approached 
from the northern side by two bridges, Battersea 
Old Bridge, and Battersea Park New Bridge, 
which has but recently been completed. These 
two bridges eontrast remarkably ; the old one is 
by far the clumsiest and ugliest ever thrown across 
the Thames, and the new one, a suspension bridge, 
is as pre-eminently the handsomest as well as the 
most commodious of the kind in the neighbour- 
hood of London. ‘The evil is, that both these 
bridges are toll bridges, and thus the new park, 
which is laid out chiefly for the advantage of the 
inhabitants of the north side, who are as ten to 
one compared to those dwelling on the south bank, 
will be inaccessible to that numerous class of the 
population to whom a toll operates as a prohibi- 
tion. This is a weighty objection, but it has 


‘not escaped the consideration of the authorities, 


a family coach, and ride for pleasure instead of | 
profit ; and such, in good part, are the equipages , 


you will meet with here. 
Then, who are the pedestrians? That pallid, 
crouching figure in patched garments, leading by 


the hand his wan-faced child, is a Spitalfields wea- | 
dred acres, some sixteen of which have been 


ver. Those burly fellows, in blue shirts and vel- 
veteens, lolling-half asleep on the bench, are brick- 
layers’ labourers out of work, come here to wile 
away the weary hours of enforced idleness. And 


here, by the bank of the lake, is a party of half a | 


hundred children, not one of them ten years of | 


age, in charge of some dozen women, whi, you can 
see plainly enough, are the wives of artisans and 


mechanics at this moment busy in their work- | 


shops. See, how delighted the little urchins are 
with the gaudy birds, and how impudently confi- 
dent the birds are! how they come up out of the 
water, wriggle through the fence, and waddle 


and there is good reason for hoping that the 
tolls, on the new bridge at least, will be remitted 
ere long, and the park thus made generally avail- 
able. 

The land enclosed and permanently allotted for 
the park amounts in the whole to about two hun- 


excavated to form the bed of a lake, which is in- 
tended to contain the usual population of aquatic 
fowls. At present everything is new, and much 
remains in the rough ; whole acres are yet bare of 
turf; the paths are innocent of gravel, and the 
young tender shrubs are fluctuating between life 


and death in their attempts to lay hold of the 


ground with their roots. But the soil, on the 
whole, is of good quality, and ultimately there will 
be no difficulty in rearing anything that will grow 
in this climate. Unfortunately, there is not a tree 


| worthy the name standing on the whole two hun- | 


about among the children as though they were | dred acres, and the entire surface is, moreover, as 


members of the same family, quacking their cla- | flat as a drawing-room carpet. 


Consequently, the 


morous petitions all the while for a modicum of | luxury of shade and shelter in the hot sultry 
the family loaf, which they have a suspicion the | weather is not to be looked for; and years must 
urchius have brought for them. And the saucy | elapse, while the shrubs and evergreens are grow- 
waddlers are right, too; the slices of bread make | ing, before the park will become a desirable retreat 


their appearance, bad as the times are, and the ; in the dog-days. 


It is said that, in the interim, 


greedy ducks gobble them up. This familiar bold- | arbours, rural summer-houses and grottoes will be 
ness on the part of the birds tells a very pleasant | erected to supply the desideratum of a cool shelter 


tale, and is a better answer to the charge of cru- | during the absence of overshadowing foliage. As | 
elty, sometimes made against the humbler classes, | a set-off to these short-comings, however, the new | 
than a whole volume written in their defence. The | park has the advantage of an extended river | 


humbler cass is never cruel, though degraded and | frontage, with the cool air from the water, the 


cowardly individuals of all classes often are. The | ever-moving panorama of life on the “ silent high- | 
truth is, that the love of animated nature, in nearly | way,” and the picturesque views on the winding | 


all its forms, is a marked feature of that class, and | river in either direction. 
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ay , | Still, on some islands large heaps of earth were |} 
a | OUR YOUNGEST COLONY—BRITISH | found, which, even to the raat seemed |} 
. COLUMBIA. | plainly to contain the coveted wealth. Besides, |, 
bg Gorp—the veritable metal in its native state— spiders abounded; and “spiders” were affirmed by |; 
“¢ & was an all-powerful inducement with our cuuntry- the experienced in such matters to be “true signs |! 
a ff men some three centuries ago, in leading them to of great store of gold.” So the crews set to work 
he || the northern shores of North America, the desolate | to freight the ships; the admiral himself toiled 
“a lands of the Esquimaux and the Arctic bear. | like a common labourer; and the fleet returned |: 
ri At that period, it was firmly believed that the | home with a cargo corresponding to the refuse of |! 
a, 7 precious metal existed there in immense quantities, | a gravel-pit. Seldom has there been exhibited in 
ber not concealed in mines difficult to be reached, but | human affairs a more palpable blending of the 
| glistening upon the surface of the soil, shrouded | sublime and the ridiculous.. No bolder maritime 
only by the fogs of Newfoundland, and the ice aud | enterprise can well be conceived than an adventure 
| snow of Labrador. What will not men do and | in that age to the high latitudes of Hudson's Bay. 
ith dare rapidly to become rich? Boldly the subjects | Nothing more ludicrous than to defray its expenses, 
the | of Queen Elizabeth, in ill-found vessels, braved | encounter its toils and perils, for a lading of useless 
nd the storms and cold of the polar sea, risked an | earth. 
ed |! encounter with its mountainous icebergs, often at | Though disappointed, the public mind was not 
wag | one moment expecting death, and anon, having | in the least daunted. It had decided that there 
Be, || escaped the peril, eagerly looking out for the | was abundance of gold to be had for the seeking 
a wealthy strand, where it was expected they had | in the regions guarded by the thick-ribbed ice ; 
' P only to disembark, in order to convert their ships | and the indications of it afforded by the spiders 
- into floating treasuries. Never were lofty an- | were irresistible. Besides, a great success is 
se | ticipations founded upon a more slender basis. | rarely achieved by a single effort. Thus reasoned 
on | Yet in that age the wildest fictions were credited the monied men of the city, the impoverished 
on respecting the unexplored western continent. It | gentry, and the spendthrift courtiers. Hence the 
a | passed current for some time in Spain, both with | outrageous folly was committed of equipping a 
‘te | court and people, that in the midst of a region | more costly expedition, consisting of not less than 
” bright with gems, there was a life-renovating | fifteen vessels, in which many sons of the gentry 
; i. | fountain, which endowed with perpetuity of youth | embarked as volunteers. To make all things sure, 
ee \ the happy man who should quaff its ever-flowing | discreet men were selected to settle in the golden || 
hi. | waters. In quest of the fairy land, Ponce de lands, though too inhospitable to produce tree or || 
1 at } Leon sailed with a squadron of three ships, fitted | shrub; and some soldiers were sent out to keep 
sles | out at his own expense, and became the discoverer | order and prevent pilfering. ‘I'welve of the vessels 
the || of Florida, But there the arrow of an Indian ex- | were to return immediately with cargoes of the 
tted | tinguished for ever in his breast the hope of gaining | ore 5 the other three were to remain and aid the 
a 1 a terrestial immortality. , settlement. ‘The profound ignorance of the Lon- 
een It appears that Martin Frobisher, the first ad- | doners respecting arctic regions and the terrors 
i for |i venturer to the great bay to which Hudson’s lof a polar winter may be inferred from these 
cong name has been attached, brought back with him a | arrangements. Frobisher conducted the fleet to 
Reon stone from the frozen regions, as a specimen of the | the American coast. ‘Then troubles and dangers 
ne oe | mineralogy. After many curious gazings, and | began to beset its course. Dense mists prevailed, 
sa S| sundry rubbings, equally unprofitable, the frag- | and immense icebergs encumbered the sea. One 
oo i, | ment was handed over to the refiners, who pre- | ship was crushed and sunk, though the men on 
sea cipitately pronounced it to contain gold. All| board were saved. With invincible courage the 
1 the | London was thrown into a ferment by the news. | admiral struggled with difficulties, and led the 
n life } A wakeful avarice seized the city. Men exchanged | fleet through the ice, “ getting in at one gap and |; 
f the | knowing looks and mysterious whispers in the | out at another,” till he gained a haven in the |} 
ie | streets, and congratulated themselves upon the | Countess of Warwick's Sound. But by this time | 
» will road to boundless opulence being open ; for the | all the young gentlemen volunteers had been || 
sails | conclusion was embraced, without a doubt being | terribly frightened, and heartily wished them- | 
a teen | expressed, that all the stones of the land must | selves safe home again, ‘The intended settlers || 
teow 1 needs be golden. Capitalists bid high for leases | also were quite as anxious to get back; sailors 
ment from the crown of the newly discovered territory ; | and soldiers were on the verge of mutiny; and 
y the | and a fleet was speedily equipped to visit the gold- | one vessel, laden with provisions for the projected 
sultry |i | bearing region. Even her High Mightiness the | colony, deserted and returned. The whole squad- 
mest | Queen, who had only contributed a wave of her ron was soon homeward bound; yet not till an 
grow: | White hand to the voyage of discovery, now com- | island had been discovered which wore an aspect 
streat missioned a large ship of her own to join the | of promise to the eye of credulity. Lumps of 
terim, | expedition, pleased with the prospect of finding | “black ore” were scattered over the surface, 
vill be | ways and means to increase her stock of frills, | enough “to suffice all the gold-gluttons in the 
helter | rufls, and furbelows, More men than could be | world ;” and the folly was repeated of taking in 
io employed volunteered their services. Happy were | a freight of worthless dirt and shingle. It is not 
neer | they who secured an engagement; reluctantly the | on record how the cargo was finally disposed of, | 
river || rest resigned their brilliant prospects. With a jor how the shareholders in the enterprise com- |) 
rr, the “merrie wind” the mariners arrived at the Ork- | ported themselves under their heavy losses. Men |! 
high- | neys, and crossed in safety the great ocean. But | are commonly silent in cases of failure, when they || 
‘ading | Frobisher was unable to reach the particular haven | have only their own foolishness to blame for the || 
- a from which he had brought the precious stone. | misadventure. | 
| 
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A few years later, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a 
sober religieus man, sailed for a lower latitude, 
with a rational scheme of colonization in view. 
Yet the fever of the time beset him and his com- 
panions. A “ mineral-man” accompanied the ex- 
pedition, an honest and pious Saxon, with a man 
of letters from Hungary. Having gained the 
harbour of St. John’s, Newfoundland, a survey 
was made of the neighbouring country. All 
agreed that “the mountains made a show of 
mineral substance ;” and the Saxon protested that 
silver ore abounded. Forthwith, the strictest 
secrecy was enjoined, as there were Portuguese 
and Spaniards in the harbour, engaged in the 
fisheries, who might attempt to get a share of 
the spoil. Leaving the foreigners to capture cod- 
fish, the precious ore, as it was supposed to be, 
was carried on board the largest of the ships, with 
such mystery that the nature of the freight did 
not transpire. The expedition departed quite 
jubilant, and made for the coast of the present 
United States, where the proposed colony was to 
be established. But a succession of disasters 
marred the whole design. The treasure-laden 
vessel was wrecked ; the ore went to the bottom 
of the sea, and nearly a hundred persons peristied. 
Among these unfortunates was the “ mineral-man,” 
with the Hungarian scholar, who was to have 
been the historian of the enterprise. Sir Hum- 
phrey, now left with two small barks, deemed it 
necessary to return to England, but never reached 
it. The one in which he sailed foundered in a 
storm, and all on board were lost. The other 
outrode the tempest, and brought the tidings of 
the disaster to Falmouth. 

Again, after the lapse of nearly three centuries, 
with a queen upon the throne, is the national mind 
excited by the thought of gold in North America. 
It is not this time a delusion, originating with 
avarice, and claiming support from. multitudinous 
spiders. The enticing commodity has without 
mistake been found there, within the limits of 
British rule, just as nature formed it, but at a 
lower latitude, on the opposite side of the con- 
tinent to that where it was so insanely sought by 
our forefathers. Taking up a good map, a con- 
geries of islands will be seen, fringing the western 
coast, north of the Columbia river. The largest 
of these, Vancouver’s Island, immediately adjoins 
the newly-discovered gold region, which is on the 
mainland, and guards the approach to it from the 
Pacific Ocean. We will now jot down some notices 
of enterprise with reference to this ultra-occidental 
and still obscurely-known territory. 

Our own Drake, in his extraordinary wanderings 
upon the ocean, closely approached the district in 
1579; but having just left the tropics, the lower- 
ing temperature so affected his men, that he re- 
turned to warm southern latitudes. The first 
European who penetrated to it was John de Fuca, 
a Greek mariner, in the service of Spain, about 
thirteen years afterwards. But he simply entered 
the strait which separates Vancouver's Island on 
the south from the main coast, and left it with the 
belief that it might be a natural channel connect- 
ing the Pacific with the Atlantic Oeean—in other 
words, the oft-sought north-west passage from Eu- 
rope to Asia. Nothing worthy of notice transpired 
till the year 1778, when Captain Cook appeared in 





these waters. He passed by the mouth of the strait 
without examining it, and entered a bay on the 
west side of Vancouver’s Island, which he called 
Nootka Sound, from an Indian village of that name 
on theshore. Cook, therefore, remained under the 
impression that the great island was part of the 
main continent, and departed after harmless traf- 
ficking with the natives, speedily to lose his life 
among the Sandwich islanders. 

The next visitor of moment was Lieutenant 
Meares, in 1788, who was despatched by some 
merchants at Canton to obtain furs, chiefly the 
skins of the sea-otter, for which the Chinamen 
have always been willing to give a high price. On 
his first voyage he brought away a native, anxious 
to see the world, and restored him safely on the 
second. This native, when about to rejoin his 
friends, manifested the utmost excitement. No- 
thing could exceed his anxiety to appear with dig- 
nity as a travelled man, and make a sensation on 
shore. He adorned himself with all the brass 
buttons and bits of rusty metal he could find; 
suspended copper appendages from his ears, and 
contrived to hang from his hair, which was dressed 
with a long pig-tail, so many handles of copper 
saucepans, that their weight kept his head in a 
stiffly-erect position. For these last articles he 
had lived in continual strife with the cook, from 
whom they were purloined. But their last and 
principal quarrel related to an enormous spit, 
which he seized to use as a spear. Thus arrayed, 
he was regarded by his countrymen with silent 
awe, and received due admiration from the Nootka 
damsels. At this place Meares, who conducted him- 
self with great discretion, was soon upon a friendly 
footing with two chiefs. One of these, called Cal- 
licum, very favourably impressed him, as a kind of 
model man for a savage, although he confessed 
to sleeping nightly upon a pillow filled with human 
skulls, which he often exhibited as trophies of his 
valour. ‘The other, Maquinna, his superior, un- 
mistakeably betrayed cannibal propensities. Upon 
ascending the side of the ship, he hurt his leg, 
and the wound bled freely. This was regarded as 
a happy accident by the party most interested, for 
he sat down, sucked up the blood, licked his lips, 
and patted his belly, crying out Cloosh, Cloosh! 
or “ Good, good!” A still greater potentate, Wi- 
cananish, to whom the other two seem to have 
rendered homage as a liege lord, had his head- 
quarters on an islet to the south. Upon paying 
him a visit, Meares was much astonished at the 
size and structure of his dwelling. It comprised 


avery large square, which was boarded up close . 





on all sides, to the height of twenty feet. Three | 


enormous trees, rudely carved and painted, formed 


the rafters, which were supported at the ends and | 


in the middle by gigantic images, formed out of 
huge blocks of timber. Broad planks covered the 


whole, to keep out the rain. The trees which | 
supported the roof were of a size which would ren- | 
der the mast of a first-rate man-of-war compara- | 


tively diminutive, and it was a complete puzzle 
how these immense beams had been put in place 
by a people wholly unacquainted with mechanic 
power. Festoons of human skulls, those of ene- 
mies, uniformly arranged, were disposed in almost 
every part, and considered very appropriate orna- 
ments of a royal residence. 
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During his stay at Nootka, the lieutenant pur- 
chased a piece of ground of Maquinna, and built 
on it a wooden house for his men, within a large 
fortified inclosure. He* also constructed a small 
vessel adapted for the survey of creeks, which was 
launched with great ceremony, and received the 
name of the “ North-West America,” as the first 
vessel built in that far distant corner of the globe. 
Meares attempted to explore the southern strait, to 
which he was the first to give the name of De 
Fuca, its discoverer, which it still retains; but he 
was compelled to desist, owing to the hostility of 
the savages. Some fearful incidents occurred. On 
one occasion, a party of natives offered a human 
hand for sale. It was dry and shrivelled. But 
the fingers were complete, and the nails long. 
With indescribable horror, it was identified by the 
Englishmen as a relic of one of their own coun- 
trymen. ‘They were well aware that, the year be- 
fore, when the “ Imperial Eagle” was off the coast, 
a boat’s crew was sent ashore, which never re- 
turned. It consisted of Mr. Millar, an officer of 
the ship, a middy, and four seamen, who were all 
murdered. It so happened that one of the party 
in possession of the hand, had an ornament pen- 
dent from his ear which attracted attention. On 
being examined, it proved to be the seal of Mr. 
Millar, as his initials were upon it. No doubt re- 
mained that the human fragment belonged to one 
of the unfortunate company, though of course it 
could not be proved that its then possessors were 
the actual murderers. On another occasion, two 
human heads, newly cut off, were also proffered for 
sale. Upon Meares finally quitting the country, the 
chief, Maquinna, took leave of him in a strikingly 
barbaric manner, but involving a plain acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of his guest. He threw 
his own otter-skin robe across his shoulders, and 
crowned him with his tiara of feathers. He next 


‘enthroned him on a chest filled with human bones, 


while chief and people, squatting on the ground, 
chanted a plaintive song. Such were the men, 
with whose descendants of the third generation, 
somewhat tamed, but still savages, motley groups 
of English, Yankees, Chinese, Germans, and 
others of the miscellaneous population of Cali- 
furnia, are now rushing into association, lured by 
the news of gold. 

The Spaniards were next prominent in the re- 
gion, but only for a short time. They preferred a 
claim to it on the ground of prior diseovery, and 
the grant of a long defunct Pope. Anxious to 
monopolize the fur trade, a governor with an enor- 
mously long name—Sefior Don Juan Francisco de 
la Bodega y Quadra—was formally established at 
Nootka, who took possession of Meares’s build- 
ings, warned English vessels off the coast, and 
proceeded to seize the contumacious, Upon. this 
interference with commerce becoming known at 
home, the British lion roared defiance to Pope and 
Spaniard ; the Court of Madrid yielded to every 
demand, and our government sent an excellent 
officer to receive the surrender of Nootka from the 
long-named governor. That officer was George 
Vancouver, who had served as a midshipman under 
Captain Cook in his second and third voyages, and 
was consequently acquainted with the spot. In 
the history of the two voyages, his name only 
occurs once. The morning after Cook’s murder, 





Captain King mentions having sent Mr. Vancou- 
ver to Captain Clerke for instructions. Having 
been created a lieutenant, he served in the fleet 
under Lord Rodney in the West Indies, and was 
still but a young man-when he sailed to give his 
name to the island, whose insular character he de- 
termined, and which has been called a kind of Eng- 
land attached to the continent of America. 

In April, 1791, Vancouver left Falmouth in the 
“ Discovery,” accompanied by the “Chatham,” 
and encountered no difficulty respecting the sur- 
render of Nootka, upon his arrival. After mutual 
entertainments, and all manner of civilities, Mr. 
Spaniard made his farewell bow to North-West 
America, and has since been ousted from every 
rood of land on the continent, north and south, 
though at that time by far the largest proprietor. 
So much for the efficacy of papal grants! The 
change was witnessed by the chief, Maquinza, who 
was alive and well, with silent indifference, as an af- 
fair far too high and mighty for his comprehension. 
The other chief, Callicum, whose bearmg had so 
much pleased Meares, was no more, having been 
infamously killed in June, 1789, by an officer on 
board the “ Princessa,” a Spanish vessel. He had 
come alongside the ship, with, his wife and child, 
in a small canoe, bringing a present of fish. It 
was taken away from him in a rough, un; ious 
manner, before he could present it to com- 
mander, which so incensed him that he imme- 
diately left the vessel, saying, Peshae, peshae ! 
“ Bad, bad!” Observing this, an officer on the 
quarter-deck shot him as he was paddling away. 
The body, on receiving the ball, sprang over the 


side of the canoe, and instantly sunk. Acts such 


as these show that Indians are not the only 
savages, 

The work which Vancouver was commissioned 
to perform embraced a survey of the coast, for 
which the summers of 1792-3 were allowed, while 
the intervening winter was to be spent in the 
Sandwich Islands. In executing this task, he 
commenced with De Fuca’s Strait, entering it in 
thick, rainy weather. But the morning of May- 
day broke delightfully, sad the explorer landed on 
a small islet, nearly opposite the spot where the 
Victoria settlement has been planted, the embryo 
capital. of a new colony. The landscape, upon 
which no white man before had gazed, was com- 
parable to the most elegantly-finished pleasure- 
grounds. There were lawns covered with luxuriant 
grass, diversified with an abundance of flowers, 
and studded with clumps of noble pines. It 
was difficult to conceive of being in a country 
which had net been subject to the softening hand 
of cultivation, and the visitors were reminded of 
“certain delightful and beloved situations in Old 
England.” Strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, 
currants, sweetbriar, and roses, were noticed in a 
state of considerable forwardness. Having pushed 
through innumerable isles, and examined endless 
land-locked inlets, the main ocean was regained 
upwards of two hundred miles north of the point 
where it had been left; and thus, by proving the 
insularity of the intervening ground, Vancouver's 
Island was added to phical knowledge. The 
principal channel separating it from the continent, 
into which Fraser River, now known to fame, dis- 
charges itself, was called the Gulf of Georgia, and 
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the region in general received the name of New | miles in length, by from 40 to 50 miles in general 
Georgia. Formal possession of it was taken on | breadth, and is supposed to contain a native cop- 
the 4th of June, 1792, the king’s birthday, which | per-coloured population of 17,000 souls. Though 
was kept on the mainland. sternly wild and sterile in many parts, it has large 


oot 





is In shattered health, Vaneouver returned to his | tracts of fertile soil, the finest timber in the world 
2° native country in September, 1795, from which | for marine purposes, a wholesome climate, and is 
a time, till his death in 1798, he was busy in pre- | connected with a singular system of inland seas, 
paring his journals for publication. He completed | abounding with commodious harbours, and lite- 
ie all the charts, and the narrative was printed as far | rally teeming with fish of every description. It is 
as the 408th page of the third volume, when he | thus eminently adapted, by position and resources, 
E- died, regretted by all who had served under him. | to become the emporium of an extensive commerce 
al While the maritime expedition was in progress, | and a great naval station. 
a the coast of North-West America was reached No gold has been met with on Vancouver's 
8 


overland from Canada, by Alexander Mackenzie, 


Isjand. It was first discovered in one of Queen 
ry in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 








with a party of hunters and natives. He was the 
first to cross the continent from sea to sea ina 
northerly latitude. Starting from Montreal, 
October 10, 1792, and having gained Fort Chip- 
ewayan, then the remotest Kuropean settlement 
westward, he passed the barrier of the Rocky 
Mountains, and descended to the Pacific Ocean, 
striking it at the head of an inlet, about lat. 6239. 


Charlotte’s Islands, in 1850, by Captain Rooney, 
commander of the “ Susan Sturge,” a schooner, 
which was afterwards taken and plundered by the 
natives. The quantity found was quite unimpor- 
tant. But in 1856 reports began to be circulated 
respecting the existence of rich and extensive gold- 
fields on the mainland, which have since been so 
far sustained by the best of all evidence—the col- 
lection of an enticing amount of the product—as 


There, on the face of a rock, beneath whose shelter | to lead a large number of persons, trained in the 
































ad the party slept, he painted the inscription with | rough school of California, to emigrate to the land 
id, | vermillion and grease, which the elements have | of promise, and strongly arouse public attention 
It | long effaced—“Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada | at home. The particular districts indicated lie 
us by land, the twenty-second of July, one thousand | along the course of the Fraser and ‘Thompson 
m- || seven hundred and ninety-tliree.”” ‘The country, | Rivers, which have their sources in the Rocky 
ne- thus opened, has since been chiefly visited by | Mountains, come toa confluence about 150 miles 
ie! || agents of the fur-trading company, from two of | from the coast, and enter the sea opposite the 
he || || whom, Mr. Simon Fraser and Mr. ‘Thompson, the | southern or colonized eud of Vancouver's Island, 
ay. || two gold-bearing rivers have their names. This region was therefore constituted a distinct 
the It was not till the spring of 1843 that any | colony, during the last session of parliament, for 
ich || settlement of civilized man was effected on Van- | the purpose of placing the adventurers as much as 
nly | | couver’s Island, Tlie Hudson's Bay Company | possible under the control of law, protecting life 
|| then landed about forty men, under the charge of | and property, and averting the imminent danger - 
ned || Mr. Finlayson, who soon constructed a picketed | of a bloody struggle being provoked between the 
for t enclosure, containing the buildings proper for the | intruding Americans and the native rages, British 
hile || storing of goods and for dwelling-places. Upon | Columbia, the title chosen for the new colony, in- 
the || their completion, they began to bring sufficjent | cludes the territory between the Rocky Moun- 
he |; land under cultivation for the support of the | tains and the Pacifie Ocean, from latitude 49° on 
) || establishment. It received the name of Victoria. | the south, the fronticr line of the United States, 
‘ay- | Nothing at that period was contemplated beyond | to latitude 55°, the sources of Fraser River, It 
| on | a fresh trading port. But in 1849 the entire | extends upwards of 400 miles from north to south, 
the || island was granted to the Company for a term of | by an average of 270 miles from east to west, and 
yo | years, on Condition of colonization being promoted. | with Queen Charlotte’s Islands, which are included 
pon || Upon the expiration of that term, which will very | Within its limits, has an area of 200,000 square 
om- | speedily take place, the Crown will resume pos- | miles. It is consolatary to know that, apart from 
ure- | session of the soil, and the grant of exclusive trade | auriferous deposits, which may be disappointing, 
lant | | will cease. The most important event that has | a very large extent of the country is by climate 
ers, | occurred in relation to the island itself is the dis- | aud natural productions eminently adapted for 
+ . . ~ . * eye . . ° . . . 
| covery of coal, in May, 1850, at Nanaimo, on the | civilized habitation and culture, rich in bituminous 
ntry east coast, of excellent quality, in great abundance, | coal, magnificent timber, valuable fisheries, and a 
and | and very accessible, as it cropped out from the | fruitful soil, thus affording the promise of a per- 
d of surface. The principal seam, called the Douglas, | manent recompence to patient industry and pru- 
Old alter the name of the governor, has a general | deut thrift. But, in anticipation of the region 
Ties, thickness of from six to seven feet. The produce | proving richly auriferous, a conclusion to which 
in & was first exported to San Francisco, in 1853, in | geologists incline, and a rude miscellaneous popula- 
shed the ship “ William,” and was taken alongside the { tion of foreigners quickly gathering, a frigate has 
dless | Vessel by the Indian women in canoes. Victoria, | been despatched with a corps of Royal Engineers, 
ined | a village of some sixty houses, principally log | fur exploring as well as protecting. purposes; a 
point || cabins, is situated on a smali but sheltered har- | constabulary force is in organization; and offers 
; the || bour of the south coast, nearly opposite the mouth | have been made for the conveyance of letters and 
=" of Fraser River. Ina short time the point will | passengers from Liverpool in thirty-five days to 
The be determined whether it is slowly to acquire a | Fraser River, vid Panama. We sincerely trust, to 
nent, town-like character, or rapidly to become a large | use the words of our Colonial Secretary, when 
’ ~~ and wealthy city, like the Melbourne of the south- | inviting the Legislature to recognise the existence 
» an ern hemisphere. The island extends about 270 | of British Columbia, that “the Divine Disposer 
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of all human events may afford the safeguard of his 
blessing to the attempt to add another community 
of Christian freemen to those to which Great 
Britain confides the records of her empire—not to 
pyramids and obelisks, but to states and common- 
wealths, whose history will be written in her 
language.” 





THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON. 
A MEMOIR OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
CHAPTER XUI.—VALENTINE’S LETTER, CONTINUED. 


“As I had been somewhat distinguished in my 
first battle, I flattered myself that I should 
very soon get promoted, and far above Olufson. 
As soon as I was made ensign or cornet, I intended 
to write to you, dear father, and also to the com- 
missary, to tell you that you need not be ashamed 
of Valentine, for that he was a credit to you, and 
that you should rejoice in his position. Day and 
night I pondered over the means to fulfil my hopes. 
To venture on the most daring deeds seemed the 
likely way ; and then, if I met no other reward, at 
least I should have that of ahero’s fate. Pray to 
God to lead me to honour by honourable ways, or 
to take me to himself if I was killed, I never did, 
though my conscience sometimes pricked me as I 
listened to Olufson’s Christian counsel, or reflected 
on his great bravery, which he continued to show, 
on all occasions, proceeded from his efforts to do his 
duty as unto God. Sometimes, too, I thought he 
was happier than I was, as he sat in his tent 
writing long letters to his old mother, while I was 
ashamed to write to you, and could not ask your 
blessing on a course of life I knew you would not 
approve. I took refuge from such thoughts in 
attending to my horse, in exercising with my 
fellow soldiers, and in listening to their absurd 
flatteries that I should ere leng be colonel. 

“TI was not present at the battle of Lutzen, 
where Gustavus A.‘olphus lost his life; nor had I 
any opportunity of distinguishing myself until 
the day of the bloody battle of Nordlingen. On 
that occasion, when the fight had lasted some time, 
and our men were giving way on all sides, my 
regiment, which was placed in the rear, was at- 
tacked by the enemy. Although there was not 
much hope of victory, we did not draw back from 
doing our duty. I was, with eight other dragoons 
under the command of Olufson, posted on a little 
rising ground behind some bushes. We could look 
over the whole field of battle, and hear the whistling 
of the shots, the clashing of weapons, the rattling 
of armour, and the groans of the wounded and 
dying, mingled with the sound of drums and 
trumpets, and it was difficult to refrain from rush- 
ing to the field to join our fellow soldiers. 

** Soon, however, wounded men were borne to- 
wards us ; then horses with empty saddles galloped 
past us ; then baggage wagons, and at last our own 
regiment, in utter disorder, approached the hillock, 
pursued by the enemy. When they were quite 
close to us, we saw the officer who carried the 
colours fall, and in a moment one of the Im- 
— seized the colours and raised them above 

is head that all might see them. Some of our 
party now rushed forward impetuously to recover 
the standard, and the man who had seized it 


turned instantly to place it in safety in the midst 
of his countrymen. To reach his men, he pressed 
close to where we were stationed, without perceiv- 
ing us. I felt myself tremble all over with 
excitement, for now, I thought, the moment has 
come for me to achieve something, and to dis- 
tinguish myself before the whole regiment. 
Olufson was next me, sitting perfectly undisturbed 
on his horse, which was munching oats from a bag 
tied over his nose. The Imperialists, as I had 
hoped, came on without being aware of our posi- 
tion. I spurred my horse and gave him the 
rein; Olufson had just done the same; and be- 
fore the others knew what we were about, we 
were in the midst of the enemy. Olufson gave 
the man who held the standard a stroke which 
made him totter, and I stretched out my hand to 
seize hold of it; but just as I was doing so, I 
perceived a man raise his sword just over Olufson’s 
head. Like lightning flashed through my mind 
the thought to leave him to his fate, and secure 
the standard te myself; but a better feeling in- 
stantly followed, and I turned and intercepted the 
blow. Two men now attacked me. I heard a 
shot, and felt a sudden pain in my breast; my 
horse was wounded at the same time, and, making 
a spring, he fell to the ground, with me under- 
neath him. 

“ Before I was able to get free from my horse 
and recover my feet, the regiment had rallied and 
beaten back the enemy. Olufson alone stood 
beside me, and he helped me to disentangle myself 
from my horse. There was blood upon his face, 
and I saw the colours that he had succeeded in 
recovering lying close by. I burst into tears. 
Olufson thought I was touched by the fate of my 
horse, and said, ‘Oh, brother, do not grieve for 
him; I have one I can give you as soon as we 
rejoin the regiment. At least we have our colours, 
though God has not been pleased to give us the 
victory ; and though many of our brave fellows 
are killed and others fugitives, we can yet praise 
him.’ 

“ He opened my cuirass, and we found that the 
ball had not pierced the flesh, but was lying close 
to my heart in the folds of my leather doublet. 
Iwas not thankful for the mercy of escaping so 
great a danger. Iwas in despair; my foot was 
bruised by my fall, my horse was dead, and I saw 
that some of the enemy were again approaching, 
and I besought Olufson to flee. 

“ *T don't wish to live,’ I said ; ‘ there is nothing 
but misfortune in the world for me.’ 

“ He did not heed me, but lifted me on his own 
horse, tore the colours from their staff, rolled the 
flag round his body, and, springing on the horse 
before me, rode on at a rapid pace. We happily 
escaped, and passed the night in the cottage of a 
family, who supplied us with meat and drink, as 
well as the necessities of the time permitted. 
Olufson had once delivered them from the depre- 
dations of a marauding party, and they were happy 
to be able to show their gratitude. 

“ Next day we joined the poor remnant of our 
regiment. We were all very sad. When the 
colonel met us, he said, ‘ Olufson, thank God you 
are safe. I am thankful to see another brave 
Swede saved; but oh, my son, we have lost our 
colours—the colours that her Majesty herself pre- 
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sented to us at Calmar before we embarked for this 
unhappy war. How shall we present ourselves to 
our royal mistress without our colours? Alas! 
for such a day.’ 

“*Cheer up, my colonel,’ replied Olufson ; 
‘matters are not so bad. Our noble queen em- 
broidered with her own hands these wor'ds on the 
flag, “‘ God with us!” and God was with me and my 
comrade, and we have the lost treasure safe.’ 

“So saying, he unwound the colours from his 
body, and flourished them over his head. The 
colonel ran to him, seized him in his arms, and 
warmly embracing him, said, ‘ Ericson, who has 
hitherto carried the colours, has been killed, and 
I know no one so worthy to succeed as you; I 
congratulate you, Cornet, and wish you every 
prosperity.’ 

** Olufson said that I, his German comrade, had 
ventured as boldly, and risked as much as he had, 
and deserved the promotion fully as well; but the 
colonel, after minute inquiry into the whole affair, 
turning to me, said: ‘ You are a fine fellow, and 
a good soldier, and I hope we shall soon find op- 
portunity to raise you from the ranks; but, for the 
present, things must remain as I have said. It is 
the fortune of war—to-day Olufson—you, perhaps, 
to-morrow.’ ” 





SOME TRACES OF HENRY MARTIN, 

THE MISSIONARY. 
THIs pious, learned, grave, and in every way dis- 
tinguished man, was met in various parts of India 
by one who has since proved himself to be a very 
remarkable personage, and one of the foremost 
men of his age. The Hon. Mr. E , who has sub- 
sequently filled some of the highest offices in India, 
and has twice been offered the Govenor-General- 
ship, with an extension of authority, was at this 
period a young but rapidly rising civilian in the 
Company’s service. He had all that thirst for 
knowledge, particularly about the East, where his 
public life was to be spent, which has carried him 
on to eminence, and he never failed to court the 
society of enterprising, persevering, fearless tra- 
vellers like Martin, who were not to be distracted 
from their vbject, or turned from their path, by 
any amount of difficulty or danger. He was forci- 
bly struck by the quiet boldness and heroic com- 
posure with which this missionary, alone and un- 
protected, would testify to the truths of the Gos- 
pel, in the midst of fanatical and often ferocious 
heathens. 

On the hill-side, in the mango tepe, or in the 
wilds of the jungle, in the bazaars or market- 
places, in the Meidans or open squares near the 
royal residences, in the mosques themselves, in 
the Hindoo temple, or at the foot of the pagoda, it 
mattered not to Martin, for if he found fit au- 





dience—few or many, and some priest or priests | 


ready and eager for controversy—he would elo- 


quently hold forth in their native language, or in | 


Persian bear testimony to the truths of the gospel, 


the falsehoods from the Koran, and the demora- | 
lizing monstrosities of the Vedas, and all the | 


farrago of the Hindoo mythology and superstition. 
Men, more especially when beaten in argument, 
often gnashed their teeth at him and cursed him 
in their hearts; but his firmness, gentleness, and 


good humour always averted the gathering storm, 
and frequently ended in conciliating the good-will 
and affection of the disputants. “ Right or wrong,” 
said they, “ this stranger from the West believes 
what he says, and further believes that he is com- 
missioned and commanded by the Powers above 
to reveal to us that which he holds for truth. He 
has no worldly object ; he seeks not for wealth or 
power, like the rest of his countrymen; he asks 
nothing from us but that we should believe as he 
does ; he is contented with our simplest or our 
poorest fare, and our humblest lodging; he indulges 
in no luxury, but is continually braving fatigue, 
privation, peril, solely in order that he may preach 
and teach the doctrines which he holds to be es- 
sential to salvation—those doctrines which we, in 
our learning, know to be erroneous; but his mo- 
tives are right, and his life is self-denying and 
holy. No harm must happen to him at our 
hands.” : 

Henry Martin was always earnest in his piety, 
and had ever the objects of his mission before him ; 
but he was never dogmatical or harsh, sour or 
ascetic. On the contrary, he was a cheerful com- 
panion, full of bright fancies and hopeful imagine 
ings, and abounding with history and anecdote. 
He sketched -the grand scene he had visited, and 
the manners, customs, sports, and recreations of 
the different semi-barbarous nations and tribes 
among whom he had sojourned, with the hand of a 
master. ‘There was originality and genius in these 
sketches. The rapidity with which he acquired 
one difficult eastern language after another, was 
altogether extraordinary ; nor was the facility with 
which he adapted himself to eastern habits and 
modes of life less wonderful. He had an astonishe 
ing range of acquired knowledge and information; 
in science, as well as in literature, he seemed to 
know something of everything, and a great deal 
of the more important points. Though, unhap- 
pily, it gave way at last under toil and privation, 
the strength of his body appeared to be corre- 
sponding to the strength of his mind and will. In. 
every particular Henry Martin was a rare and. 
model missionary. 
| Mr.E and Mr. Martin made a coasting voy- 
| age together, which lasted three days. ‘They em- 
barked in an Arab vessel, belonging to that very 
fanatical Mussulman, the Imaum of Muscat. The 
| captain and all the crew were Arabs and _ fierce 
| Mohammedans, for most of them had made the 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the false prophet, and 
| had said their namaz, or prayers, both at Mecea 

and Medina. They were proud of their title of 
| hadji, or pilgrim, and much disposed to treat every 

Christian, or every man of any faith different from 

their own, as an unclean animal. Moreover, there 
| Was a passenger on board who aspired to the ut- 
| most sublimities and perfections of Mohammedan 
learning and sanctity. This was an Affghan priest 
or doctor, 2 mollah of mollahs, from Cabul, where, 
on doctrinal points, his word had long had the 
force and weight of law, or, rather, far more force 
than any written law among the refractory and 
turbulent Affghans. He was of middle age, and 
| of a remarkably handsome person ; his eyes were 
| among the largest, blackest, and most Justrous of 
| oriental eyes ; his nose, as common with the up- 
| per-class Affghans, was aquiline; his beard was 





























































































His whole person and equipment seemed to say, 
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magnificent, long, full, and jet black, this hue 
being kept up by the hebdomadal application of | 
that well-known Persian dye, which imparts to | 
the greyest or whitest hair the colour of youth. | 
His head was covered by an enormous kaouk or | 
balloon-shaped cap, round the lower part of which | 
was twisted in many folds an immense measureless | 
turban, of the very finest muslin of India, white | 
as the driven snow. The rest of the mollah’s at- | 
tire was equally as pure and costly: his loose up- 
per robe was made of the same material and in the 
same fabric as the finest shawls of Cashmere ; and 
his capacious shalwars, or trowsers, were of fine 
silk, dotted with sprigs and flowers. ‘The very 
slippers, with which he trod that not overclean 
Arab deck, were as clean as if they had been kept 
in a glass-case for the inspection of the curious. 


“Stand off, keep at a distance, for I am too pure, 
spotless, and holy to be approached by common 
mortals.”’ In the rich Cashmere shaw], worn as a 
girdle round the waist, were stuck a richly-orna- 
mented eastern ink-horn and a long poniard or 
dagger, the blade in a crimson velvet sheath, the 
hilt or handle set with rubies and emeralds. In 
addition to this weapon, he had at his side a curved 
Turkish yataghan, with an edge like a razor. 

He seemed to return the first salutations of the 
two strangers coldly and hanghtily ; but Mr. E 
was at that period of his life as handsome a spe- 
eimen of an Englishman as the mollah was of an 
Affghan or Persian; the eountenance and the 
manners of both the Britons were distinguished 
and prepossessing, and by degrees the stern coun- 
tenance of the proud devotee of Islam relaxed, and 
even cleared up into smiles as he looked at the 
foreigners. 

Searcely were the anchors tripped and the sails 
set, (with Arab objurgations and noise) than the 
captain of the bark, a fanatical hadji, who was very 
ignorant and proportionably fond of argument and 
contradiction, opened, ix medias res, a religious 
‘disputation with the learned, logical, and acute 
Martin. He had heard him discourse on shore, 
with a crowd of mollahs, imaums, softis, cadis, 
and other doctors and professors of Islam, and he 
thought that he would now pay him off, on ship- 
board, in his own coin. 

“A ship at sea,” said the reis to himself, “is a 
capital place for a long argument: with the mon- 
soon in poop, and no shifting of sails, one has 
plenty of spare time, and one’s adversary cannot 
run away. I will follow this pundit of the Far 
West from stern to stem, and back from stem to 
stern. He won't jump overboard, and there shall 
be no other way of escape from my arguments.” 

“Alack! the Arab skipper was far too confi- 
dent, and was very soon beaten, quite vanquished, 
and crest-fallen. But he rallied in a rage, flying 
into a furious passion, and calling Mr. Martin an 
ignorant man, a very ignorant man, an uncle of 
ignorance and presumption, a carnal brother of 
impudence, a father of asses, nay, a grandfather of 

he and she asses. The missionary only smiled, 
and tried to smooth his mortification and moderate 
his wrath; but for a long time the humbled dis- 
putant was not to be pacified, and he kept pacing 
up and down his deck, fore and aft, closely followed 





When Martin resumed his mat and cushion 
under the awning near the steersman, the mollah, 
after stroking his jet-black beard for some minutes, 
by way of preparation and preface, sent to the 
missionary : “ Oh, Doctor of the Fevinghees! you 
have had an easy victory. ‘The reis is an un- 
lettered man, who has never been to school, and 
cannot read. His business is with ships, not 
books: he knows nothing of the Koran or of the 


| writings of its thousand and one commentators. 


It was wrong, very wrong and vain, presumptuous, 
and silly in him to enter the lists with one who, 
together with the false learning of the West, has 
some of the true learning of the East. J have 
studied in the schools and eolleges of Cabul, 
Bokhara, and Balkh. JZ have spent. all my life in 
doing nothing but reading and thinking; I am fa- 
miliar with all the works of all the best orthodox 
Sunnee fathers and teachers of Islam, whether they 
lived and wrote in Bagdad, Damascus, Cairo, or Con- 
stantinople. I will continue with you this badly 
commenced controversy, and, before I end, I hope 
I shall make you pronounce the brief creed of us 
Mussulmans— There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.’ ”’ 

The Christian missionary could not refuse the 
challenge thus offered, and he was always ready 
and prepared at all points; he was not without 
hope that, in spite of his pride and conceit, he 
might make some salutary impression on the un- 
believer. On his side, the mollah was very strong 
in Oriental learning and Mussulman dialectics, and 
possessed of much natural eloquence, quickness, 
and shrewdness; he had almost a pledge of victory 
in the sincerity and singleness of his convictions, 
and he had never in the whole course of his life 
heard his truths, or those things which he had 
been taught as truths, controverted, or for a single 
instant called in question. He had seen but one 
side of the shield, and could never have had so 
much as a glimpse of the other ; in fact, he hardly 
understood that there was or could be another 
side. When a man has been brought up from 
the eradle to believe that black is white, and when 
he has lived forty or more years in that firm 
belief, it must be a shoek to his feelings—to both | 
head and heart—to be told, all of a sudden, that 
it is not so. Now, it fell to Martin to tell this | 
stanch professor of Islam that black was black, | 
and white white; to tell him that he had been | 
nurtured and reared, indoctrinated and stiffened | 
with a false creed, and that, with the exception of | 
some divine truths and holy maxims pilfered by | 
Mohammed and his coadjutors from the Scriptures, | 
the Koran was nought, and its voluminous com- | 
mentaries, with all their superadded visions, | 
fables, legends, and gross superstitions, were far 
worse than nothing. The proud Affghan was a | 
gentleman, and not a vulgar brawler like the | 
Arab shipmaster; but notwithstanding the re- | 
straint he put upon himself, his moustaches 
quivered, his long black beard seemed to project | 
and bristle, and other things denoted an inward 
passion of rage and disgust. Mr. E kept | 
his eye on the mollah’s sword and dagger-handle, | 
fearing that he would eut short the argument by | 
plunging his diamond-hilted poniard into the side 
of the missionary; but nothing so tragical hap- 
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again, then again cool, and so kept alternating 
until dinner time, about an hour after sunset, for 
the disputation began at a rather early hour of 
the morning, and lasted till then. 

On the following morning the dispute was re- 
newed. With unflinching firmness, tempered only 
by gentleness and kindness of manner, Martin 
plied his opponent with the truths and doctrines 
wherewith he was filled. Again the mollah was 
as frequently chagrined and irritated; but again 
the controversy was prolonged till the dinner hour. 
On the third day, which was to be the last of the 
voyage, the missionary and the mollah took their 
old seats upon deck under the awning, to finish the 
controversy. The Affghan was much milder and 
less irritable than he had hitherto been; and Mr. 
E thought it no longer necessary to keep an 
eye upon him and his dagger. A few hours before 
sunset, the vessel glided into her destined port, an 
anchor was cast amid-ship (as in the days of St. 
Paul), a coil of rope was thrown to some people on 
the pier or jetty, who made it fast to a strong 
wooden post, and passengers and mariners began to 
land before the two disputants had quite finished. 
The Affghan was going by land one way, and the 
two Englishmen were going another; the parting 
between the mollah and the missionary was quite 
friendly, and almost tender and affecting. The 
Mussulman praised the Christian for his kindness 
and gentleness, and also fer his boldness and 
courage ; he praised him for his rare learning and 
knowledge of Eastern matters, for his great 
patience, and his anxiety to do good as he under- 
stood it; and he promised seriously to reflect here- 
after upon some of the doctrines which, and for 
the first time, he had heard from him. May the 
poor Affghan have done so! He was seen no more 
by the missionary, nor did Mr. E ever know 
what became of him. 

One day, as they were riding out in the country, 
the attention of Martin and his English companion 
was attracted by some rude inscriptions cut in the 
faces of different rocks. One of these was at so con- 
siderable a distance that the missionary could not 
read it even with the aid of a glass; but his com- 
panion read it off with ease by the naked eye. 








of reflection, he said: ‘“ My friend, do not be too 
proud of that extraordinary power of sight, and do 
not trust too confidently in it; it is precisely that 
sort of vision which is the soonest to decay, and 
the most likely to leave one, long before old age, 
purblind or quite blind.” The friend, whose 
duties and whoge tastes equally led him into an 
immense deal of reading and writing, has now for 
many years been experiencing the correctness of 
Martin’s opinion as an oculist. This little anec- 
dote may be of warning and of use to such as boast 
of their far-reaching sight. 





Votrarre’s Prorpnecy. — The “ Boston Recorder” 
says: “ Nearly a hundred years ago, Voltaire resided at 
Geneva. One day he said, in a boastful, sneering tone: 
‘Before the beginning of the nineteenth century Chris- 
tianity will have disappeared from the earth! ‘Well, in 
that same house, in that same room where these impious 
words were spoken, what think you there is to-day? A 
large deposit of Bibles! The sacred books fill the honse 
from the floor to the ceiling! So much for Voltaire’s pre- 
diction.” 








Martin was astonished; but after a few moments | 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE MIND, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ LESSONS ON REASONING,” AND ON “ MORALS.’’ 
LESSON XXV.* 
Srcr. 1.—SENTIMENTS. 

THE word Sentiment is used in various senses. Most 
commonly, perhaps, it denotes a certain habitual state 
of feeling, of approbation or of disgust, towards some 
class of objects, accompanied, more or less, with some- 
thing of a tendency to act in a certain way agreeably 
to such a feeling. Thus, we speak of Benevolence as, 
a Sentiment; it being distinct (as was formerly re- | 
marked—Less. 5, sect. 2) from good-will towards a; 
particular individual as suck, which we should rather | 
call an Affection. Benevolence, on the other hand, is 
a feeling of delight in the happiness, or sympathy with 
the sufferings, of any person, or, indeed, of any sen- 
tient Being. And it implies a desire to do something 
to promote their enjoyment, or relieve their sufferings. 
It implies, also, a feeling of warm approbation (or even 
admiration) of benevolent actions, and a detestation of 
hard-heartedness and cruelty. Hence, probably, it is 
that we do not apply the word Sentiment to the desire 
of gain; not that this is at all wrong in itself when not 
carried to an excess ; but we do not contemplate with 
any thing of a pleasurable sympathy (or feeling of 
admiration) a man’s pursuit of gain; nor feel any dis- 
gust towards one who is indifferent about it. 


SEcT. 2.—BENEVOLENCE. 

Benevolence, though one of the most amiable and 
most useful sentiments that can exist in the human 
mind, yet requires, as was pointed out in the Lessons 
on Morals (Less. 16, sect. 1), to be kept under the 
guidance of Reason ; else it may completely defeat its 
own object by doing much more evil than good. It 
was there remarked that thoughtless, indiscriminate 
almsgiving is sure to promote idleness and improvi- 
dence, and thus to lead to an enormous amount of dis- 
tress and immorality. And to be led by weak com- 
passion towards bad men, to recommend them to 
situations of which they are unworthy, or to let loose 
on society hardened villains, would be most hurtful 
to society. But one who is influenced not by mere 
kindly feelings alone, but by a conscientious desire 
also to do what is right, will hold himself bound to 
take the utmost care in inquiring and reflecting how he 
can do the most good with the least hurt to any one. 
| What is called Public Spirit consists of Benevolence 
combined with Abstraction. 'Those who are deficient 
in this latter, and are not accustomed to take wide 
and comprehensive views, will be perhaps kind and 
helpful ‘to the individuals who come in their way, but | 
will not exert themselves for the benefit of their Coun- | 
try, of Posterity, of the Human Race. And it often 
happens that benevolent men of this character will 
even sacrifice, unthinkingly, the public good to that of 
| some individual. 


Sect. 3.—BENEVOLENT MEn THE Happiest. | 
| A benevolent disposition conduces very greatly to 
, one’s own happiness, No account can be given of this 
| fact, except that such is the appointment of Provi- 
dence. For, though a benevolent man has pleasures of 
| his own in promoting or witnessing the happiness of 
| others, he has also pains of his own, from the view of 
sufferings which he cannot relieve, and which would 
not at all distress a hard-hearted man. And, more- 














* The pressure of other matter has made it necessary here 
| to omit a portion of these Lessons, containing remarks on 
| some of the Intellectual Powers, such as Wit, Imagination, 
| the Faculty of Comparison, that of Calculation, of noticing 

Individual Objects, of Constructing, etc. Nothing, however, 
has been omitted, the absence of which would render unin- 
| telligible what follows. 
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over, he often has to make sacrifices of personal 
interests, and ease, and enjoyments, for the sake of 
others. Yet certain it is that, as a general rule, one 
who is the most studious to promote the welfare and 
gratification of others, sometimes even at the expense 
of his own, will generally be a far happier man than 
one who sets himself to promote his own benefit and 
comfort, and troubles himself little about his neigh- 
bours. ‘The rule, in this matter, seems to be, “seek 
and ye shall Nor find.” 


Srcr. 4.—VENERATION. 

What has been said of the care requisite for the 
right direction and regulation of Benevolence, may be 
said also of the Sentiment, called by some Veneration, 
and by others, Piety. If rightly direeted, no one can 
have absolutely too much Piety : but when misdirected 
it becomes Superstition, which is wrong and hurtful 
in the highest degree. And, accordingly, of the Ten 
Commandments, the first two are directed against false 
Worship. The Lord is there described as a jealous 
God, z.e., not allowing the honour due to Him to be 
paid to any other. Those who bow down to Images or 
Pictures, or who worship other gods, whether called 
gods or saints, or who carry their veneration for the 
Blessed Virgin, or other holy persons, so far as to in- 
voke them as if they could hear men’s prayers when 
not present, all these incur the heavy displeasure of 
a jealous God. Besides the direct evil of the dis- 
honour to the true God by giving to another what is 
due to Him alone, it is found that, as true religion is 
the greatest improver of our nature, so false religion 
is one of its greatest corrupters. For, though the 
Sentiment of Veneration is not so directly practical as 
some others, it jis so in some degree, since it prompts 
us to do something to testify the veneration we feel, 
and to strive to recommend ourselves to the Being we 
reverence by acting as we suppose will be acceptable 
to that Being. And what that something shall be, 
whether leading a virtuous life, or performing certain 
ceremonies, or offering human sacrifices, must depend 
on our notions of the character of the Being we adore. 

Some are apt to fancy that though the truest religion 
is the best, any religion is better than none. The 
Bible, on the contrary, tells us, concerning the false 
worship of the ancient heathen, that “ every abomina- 
tion unto the Lord, which He hateth, have these nations 
done unto their gods ;” #.e., as a part of their religion. 
And the same may be said of the Hindu idolaters of the 
present day. And wherever the Christian Religion 
has been corrupted, morality has been corrupted also. 


Srcr. 5.—CoNSCcIENTIOUSNESS. 

The Sentiment of Justice (called by some the Moral 
Faculty, and by some Conscience, or Conscientiousness, 
or Sense of Duty), is less liable, indeed, to. dangerous 
misdirection and abuse than the Sentiment of Venera- 
tion, but needs to be under the guidance and control of 
right Reason to guard against mistakes that may arise. 

Conscience is the rightful supreme Ruler over the 
whole Man—over all thoughts, words, and actions, 
That is, nothing can be right which Conscience con- 
demns, even though the condemnation be a mistaken 
one. And this is the meaning of the Apostle, who 
says, “Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind; .. . . whatever is not of faith,” [7.e., whatever 
is not done in a full belief of its being allowable] “ is 
sin.” But it would be a great mistake to infer from 
this that whatever our Conscience does approve is 
right. For no one has any grounds for claiming to be 
infallible in the decisions of his Conscience. Accord- 
ingly, there have been conscientious perseeutors; and 
some of them persecutors of the truth; as our Lord 
warns his disciples that those who “ killed them would 


think they were doing God service;” and as the 





Apostle Paul “verily thought he ought to do many 
things contrary to the Name of Jesus.” 

Conscience, then, being (as has been said) a kind of 
absolute Sovereign of the Mind, should act as an abso- 
lute Monarch does, if he is a good one. He commands 
the services of all his subjects, and, among the rest, 
calls for the wisest of them to aid him with their coun- 
sels; and he shows his power, not by acting against 
their advice, or without it, but by employing their 
wisdom in his service. 

And even so must Conscience command the services 
of Reason, and inquire, by the aid of that, how to act in 
the best manner. 


Sect. 6.—Errors or ConscIeNncr. 


For want of such control and guidance, men may 
conscientiously commit many other mistakes besides 
that of conscientious persecution, just mentioned. For 
instance, 2 person who has observed that men are apt 
to seek too much for present gratification and ease, 
and that duty often requires us to undergo privation 
and suffering, may sometimes be led thence to con- 
clude that pains and privations are in themselves a 
part of virtue, even when undergone with no further 
object ; and that whatever affords enjoyment must, for 
that reason alone, be sinful. It was pointed out in 
the Lessons on Morals (Less, 13, sect. 4) that such no- 
tions have no countenance from the precepts or the 
practice of the Apostles, and are at variance both with 
Scripture and Reason. 

If any one should object that the opposite faults to 
those here treated of are the greater, and are also more 
common, he should be reminded that to tell people 
how wrong so and so is, which all men know to be 
wrong, and to point out the path of duty to persons 
who have no anxiety to do their duty, is less important 
than to warn well-intentioned men against the mis- 
takes they are liable to in their pursuit of what is 
right ; for “if the ligkt that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness !” 


Srcr. 7.—RENOUNCING THE WORLD. 

Of a like nature with the above is the mistake of 
those who, from an erroneous and extravagant idea of 
the danger—which certainly is a real and a great one 
—of an over-attachment to the things of this world, 
have supposed that it is a virtue to withdraw from the 
society of our fellow-men into some hermitage or 
monastery, and divest one’s self of all property : not 
considering that (as is pointed out in the Lessons on 
Morals, Less. 16, sect. 4), in attempting to escape the 
temptations of life, they abandon many of its duties. 





UNBROKEN PROSPERITY. 


1 nEED scarcely do more than simply express the thought, 
that outward prosperity is not desirable for a man’s own 
sake, if unaccompanied by inward, because of the bad moral 
influence which it has on his own. eharacter. Outward 
prosperity, unattended by inward, is not only an incongru- 
ous, but also a positively injurious thing. For an irre- 
ligions man, nothing is more to be deprecated than an 
uninterrupted flow of worldly good. It may look like the 
mere commonplace language of the pulpit, yet universal 
experience proves it to be the language of truth, to say that 
it is not good for any man, even the holiest and best of us, 
to be quite happy here, as to outward things. But where 
there is little or no strength of religious principle in the 
soul, an unbroken continuance of worldly happiness will 
almost infallibly exert a deteriorating influence on the cha- 
racter. Only in proportion as the dew of God’s hidden 
grace is descending on the heart, can it be safe for a man 
to be exposed to the hot sun of worldly prosperity ; and if 
that secret element of strength and fertility be not con- 
tinually supplied, the scorching heat must speedily wither 
up, in the spiritual soil, every green and beautiful thing.— 
Caird’s Sermons. 
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